THE PLANNED SOCIETY
A Note on Planning for the Future
Communities in which technological'progress is being
made are subject to continuous social change. Social changes
caused by the advance of technology are often accompanied
by much suffering and inconvenience. Can this be avoided ?
A committee was recently appointed by the President
of the United States to consider this question. Its report
(referred to above) was made public in the summer of
1937 and is a very valuable document.
In the field of industry, the authors point out, techno-
logical progress never leads to any social changes which
cannot be foreseen a good many years in advance. In
most cases the first discovery of a new process is separated
from its large-scale commercial application by at least a
quarter of a century. (Often this period is considerably
greater.) Any community which chooses to make use of
the intelligence and imagination of its best scientific minds
can foresee the probable social consequences of a given
technological advance long years before they actually
develop. Up to the present social changes due to techno-
logical progress have taken communities by surprise, not
because they came suddenly, out of the blue, but because
nobody in authority ever took the trouble to think out in
advance what such changes were likely to be, or what
were the best methods of preventing them from causing
avoidable suffering. President Roosevelt's commission has
pointed out what are the recent inventions most likely to
cause important social changes in the immediate future,
and has suggested a design for the administrative machinery
required to minimize their ill effects. The problem, in this
case, is purely a problem for technicians.
There is one field in which very small technological
advances may produce disproportionately great effects upon
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